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see operations which are essentially independent of each other. It 
is not necessary, for purposes of physics, to believe that nothing ever 
can happen except in accordance with the actually known laws of 
physics. It is not necessary to believe that the world exists solely 
for the satisfaction of our scientific ideals. But it is certainly most 
reasonable to suppose that the relations expressed by physical laws 
are actual constituents of the world, and that large domains of the 
latter are as described by our physical science. 

To sum up : mechanism has failed as a final and complete account 
of physics. An adequate analysis of its progress bears out the 
contention that not i\r), formless matter or blind sensation, but 
mathematical and logical relations form the intelligible substance of 
things. But that the world contains more than this intelligible sub- 
stance, our emotions and actions amply testify. 

Morris Eaphael Cohen. 

College op the City of New York. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Elements of Constructive Philosophy. J.S.Mackenzie. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. 1917. Pp. 487. 

Let it be recognized at the outset that the present reviewer will 
probably do his book less than justice; it moves in the atmosphere 
of tradition, but the author is at home there with comfort and ur- 
banity. "When an interior is so agreeably furnished with excellent 
copies of the genius of the Greeks, of the Middle Ages, of the Renais- 
sance, and of early Victorian inspiration, one easily forgets to go 
to the window and see how very different it looks outside. If to 
study philosophy is to go into a retreat, where one may wonder, in 
seclusion from the world, why facts are as they are and not other- 
wise, Dr. Mackenzie's book is an excellent companion to philosophic 
solitude. You will learn of much that many people have said about 
a great many things. I am not sure that you will learn what they 
were talking about at the time, nor why they talked about it, nor 
whether if they lived to-day they would go on talking about it. Our 
author is the accomplished host who knows how to conduct the con- 
versation of his guests, giving to each his perfect opportunity, and 
refraining with considerate gentleness from speaking the deciding 
word. 

We are informed in the preface that the present work was under- 
taken more than a quarter of a century ago, and that the author has 
had it pretty constantly in mind ever since. That accounts perhaps 
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for the programme, which is outlined as follows: Book I., General 
Problems of Knowledge — From Doubt to Belief; Book II., Special 
Aspects of the Universe as Known — From Nature to Spirit; Book 
III., The Universe as a Whole — From Chaos to Cosmos. That 
would be enough to deter many a student for whom philosophy is 
still something to learn and not yet something to teach, something 
to keep us in honest contact with the world, and not a light to lead 
us kindly away from it. Yet here is a paragraph that reassures; 
and, like the perfect host, reassures both the guest for whom life is 
still a fine adventure, and the guest who has a treasure of memories. 

"It will be observed that my treatment has been a good deal 
influenced by the writings of those who are commonly referred to as 
the New Realists. They have undoubtedly rendered a very valuable 
service in clearing away the last remains of the subjective bias by 
which modern philosophy, especially in our own country, has been 
so greatly perverted. It does not appear to me that their main con- 
tentions are in any way opposed to such an idealism as that of Plato ; 
and I doubt whether they are really opposed to that of Hegel, at 
least as interpreted by Edward Caird and Dr. Bosanquet. I think 
it is true, however, that almost all idealists have tended to express 
their meaning in language that lends itself too readily to a sub- 
jective interpretation. It has been one of my chief aims to guard 
against this tendency in my own statements ; but it is very possible 
that I may not have wholly succeeded" (pp. 1-2). 

The final chapter is entitled General Results and these are indi- 
cated well enough by the section headings: Summary of the Argu- 
ment, Hypothetical Character of the Results, The Limits of Agnos- 
ticism, The Right to Hope, The Duty to Strive, The Religious Aspect 
of Philosophy. On page 464 we read: "The attempt to enlarge our 
knowledge was found to mean the attempt to think of our universe 
as an intelligible whole, or as part of an intelligible whole ; and the 
consideration of what is implied in the thought of an intelligible 
whole brought us to the conception of an absolutely perfect Being, 
in seipso totus, teres at que rotundus." And on page 468 : "Inform- 
ing the conception of a Cosmos, however, we are trying to anticipate 
the completed whole ; and it may certainly be asked what right we 
have to do this, and even what right we have to believe that there is 
any complete whole for us to discover. Perhaps, in the strictest 
sense, we have not a right to believe this ; but it would seem at least 
that we have a right to hope for it." But on page 479 comes a 
modern note: "It may be difficult to give any sharply defined form 
to the substance of hopes, ' ' and Dr. Mackenzie sees that the cosmos 
of perfect order is something we have no philosophical right to take 
for granted. "But some kinds of order, it would seem, have to be 
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created by conscious effort. To discover order and to create order 
are, I believe, the highest functions of humanity. We can gradually 
increase our knowledge and our insight, and we can gradually make 
life more sane and beautiful ; and there is no real reason for suppos- 
ing that there is any absolute limit to the progress that may thus 
be made. But the Cosmos, it would appear, is extremely complex. 
We can do little more than guess at its structure, and our guesses 
may be pretty wide of the mark. Nevertheless, it is worth while 
to try." 

Philosophy, we are told, began in wonder ; are we to believe that 
philosophers are people that wonder about the world as ladies in 
the moon might wonder at the ill manners of the Germans in Belgium ? 

1 have, of course, done less than justice, very much less, to a book 
that is, after all, the expression of a distinguished mind. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie is extraordinarily open-minded, but one consideration seems 
to have escaped even his catholic sympathy. It is that the philoso- 
phy of an age expresses the civilization of that age, and if the phi- 
losophy is sincere and genuine it is a function of the preconceptions 
and aspirations of its day, a function of its ignorance as well as of 
its knowledge. So human an instrument as philosophy must be a 
function of human conditions and human imagination. Colonial 
and provincial as we in America still are, with more power than we 
know how to use, we are too little aware of what is fine and strong 
in the earlier chapters of our own tradition. But that is an eman- 
cipation, too, that makes it easier to see that faith in the eternal sig- 
nificance of philosophical problems belongs to the day of faith in the 
immutability of species. Museum specimens are usually interesting 
and frequently very beautiful. But we do not wish to wear the 
charming old clothes we see there, pathetically returning to their 
original dust; nor can we, if philosophy has brought us freedom, 
wish to think in terms of a tradition that is a function of what a 
philosopher, unnoticed by our author, has called "The Christian 
Epic," and which Messrs. Tylor, Fraser, Spencer and Gillen have 
helped us to understand. The issue has been admirably phrased by 
Leslie Stephen: "A doctrine is first received as an intuitive truth, 
standing beyond all need of demonstration; then it becomes the 
object of rigid demonstration ; afterwards, the demonstration ceases 
to be conclusive, and is merely probable; and finally the effort is 
limited to demonstrating that there is no conclusive reason on the 
other side." 1 And now that I have begun to quote, I will quote 
again, this time from Dr. Gilbert Murray: 2 "A fundamental doc- 
trine of Stoicism and most of the idealist creeds was the perfection 

i English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, I., p. 80. 

2 Four Stages of Greek Religion, pp. 149-150. 
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and utter blessedness of the world, and the absolute fulfilment of 
the purpose of God. Now obviously this belief was not based an ex- 
perience. The poor world, to do it justice amid all its misdoings, 
has never lent itself to any such barefaced deception as that. No 
doubt it shrieked against the doctrine then, as loud as it has always 
shrieked, so that even a Posidonian or a Neo-Platonist, his ears 
straining for the music of the spheres, was sometimes forced to 
listen. And what was his answer? It is repeated in all the litera- 
ture of these sects. 'Our human experience is so small; the things 
of the earth may be bad and more than bad, but ah ! if you only went 
beyond the Moon ! ' That is where the true Kosmos begins. And, 
of course, if we did ever go there, we all know they would say it 
began beyond the Sun." 

In a very real sense Dr. Mackenzie's book is one to greet with 
enthusiasm ; it is a symptom of what a contributor to this Journal 
has called "The Passing of the Supernatural." 3 

The demand for a rational universe expresses, no doubt, often 
enough, a piety and loyalty of the soul. But what do we mean by a 
"rational universe"? A universe that expresses reason as a plan 
expresses its author? Is it reminiscent of the old conceptions of 
providence and design ? Or does the term mean a world where ex- 
perience can bear fruits, where intelligence can operate, where rea- 
son can be, with whatever difficulty, at home and seek to make its 
home more habitable? This is, as our author so happily says, to 
discover order and create it, and to do this is, he holds, the highest 
function of humanity. And if that is so, should not philosophy seek 
its vision in an order that man shall make for himself instead of in 
one that has been supernaturally created for him, and which needs 
the mystic's intuition and the idealist's dialectic to discover it. And 
what can dialectic ever discover except the formal implications of 
its presuppositions? The world ought to be rational, but this is a 
human duty and a human responsibility. It is in this sense that, 
with the Germans still in Belgium, a rational universe is the subject 
matter of philosophy. 

Wendell T. Bush. 
Columbia University. 

The Mystery of Matter and Energy: Recent Progress as to the Struc- 
ture of Matter. Albert C. Crehore. New York : D. Van Nos- 
trand Company. 1917. Pp. xii + 161. 

The sub-title of this little book comes nearer indicating the char- 
acter of its contents than does the main title, which latter carries 
with it some suggestion of theosophy rather than science. The book 
3 A. H. Lloyd, Vol. VII., p. 533. 



